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The writer who shall take up this subject of evidence, and treat it 
with learning, imagination, sense, and wisdom, will find in Mr. Lea's 
volume many illustrations ready to his hand, and will perform a most 
needed and useful work. 



7. — National Academy of Design. Photographs of the new Building, 
with an Introductory Essay and Description. By P. B. "Wight, 
Architect. New York: S. P. Avery. 1866. fol. letterpress, pp. 
xii., with 8 pp. containing 15 Photographic Illustrations. 

TnE building to an account and illustration of which this architectu- 
ral monograph is devoted is one of the most original, interesting, and 
important works of architecture erected during the present generation. 
It is constructed upon principles which lie at the foundation of all archi- 
tectural excellence, and which, to the injury of art and the degradation 
of public taste, have hitherto been little regarded in our building. 

Various causes have united to depress the art of architecture in 
America. From Maine to Texas, the number of buildings which have 
any just claim to the title of works of art may almost be counted upon 
the lingers. In spite of the enormous sums which have been spent 
upon buildings, especially during the last twenty years, we have ac- 
complished almost nothing that deserves admiration, or that has such 
merit as to be other than a discredit to our culture and our aims. We 
have built little that future generations will care to preserve, and out- 
most ambitious etforts have most clearly manifested the utter lack of 
feeling and of knowledge of art in the community which could look 
with satisfaction upon such constructions. We have done scarcely any- 
thing in this field to lay the future under obligation to us ; and we have, 
as a nation, painfully displayed our disregard of the ennobling influ- 
ences of fine architecture upon national character, of its importance as 
an clement of popular education, of its effect upon the development 
of the imagination, of its humanizing associations, and of its historic 
worth. Art has hardly yet found a home in our cities, and is but just 
beginning to dignify them with her elevating and purifying presence. 

The erection of the new building of the National Academy of De- 
sign is an event of national concern. Not that it is an absolutely satis- 

dungeon, whose affected friendship might entrap him into an unwary admission. 
.... No resources of fraud or guile were to be spared in overcoming the caution 
and resolution of the poor wretch." One might suppose that the author was de- 
scribing the proceedings permitted in the Massachusetts State Prison at Charles- 
town, in 1S66, in the case of the criminal known as Scratch-Gravel. 
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factory and complete work of art, not that its design and character place 
it on a level with the highest architectural achievements even of mod- 
ern men, but that it is admirable compared with almost everything that 
has preceded it in our country, and gives promise of the existence of 
a spirit among us, from the influence of which the best results may 
be anticipated. It is the first attempt in our country, so far as we 
are aware, to revive a system of constructive building and natural 
decoration which has been for a long time neglected in Europe as well 
as in America, but has of late become matter of serious thought and 
endeavor among those who recognize architecture as having a vital re- 
lation to the needs and habits of each successive generation of men. 
The only architecture which deserves the name of a fine art is based 
upon laws of constructive beauty and harmony, derived from the study 
of nature, and adapted to the changing natural wants of man. Purely 
imitative architecture is essentially bad. Each new work should be a 
work of original thought. " The only hope," says Mr. Wight in the 
Introduction to this volume, " for the arts of the future is in the con- 
scientious fidelity with which all, who make any branch of art a call- 
ing, shall measure their work by the standard of truth." But what is 
this standard of truth ? Does it exist simply in the virtue of the ar- 
tist, requiring of him the performance of his best work with only the 
best means? Or is it to be found in the work itself, as suggestive of 
an ideal perfection ; and is the best of truth the degree in which any 
special work approaches this abstract perfection as developed in the 
artist's soul? 

" I believe," Mr. "Wight continues, and we heartily adopt his belief, 
" that there is great hope for art in the future, and that the day when 
modern architecture shall attain its greatest glory from the association 
of all other arts with it will surely come, even though not in this genera- 
tion The art of the future will grow out of the wants of the 

future. I believe it will be one of the results of unseen regenerative 
influences which have been felt throughout the world to a greater or 
less extent during this generation, and of which modern wars, and es- 
pecially our civil war, have been no small part." 

In the carvings required in the new Academy, Mr. Wight attempted 
to revive the system of decoration derived directly from nature. The 
results have been in the main satisfactory. The building is far better 
than it could have been had its decorations been copied from existing 
conventional models. No one can study the building itself, or these 
photographs taken from it, without being convinced of the freshness of 
interest given to it by these evidences of original thought and fancy. 
Mr. Wight deserves great credit for having carried out his design in this 
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respect, in the face of many obstacles ; and his remarks on the subject 
are so full of sense and of instruction, that we quote them at length. 

"It is presuming too much to suppose that any one could so control and in- 
struct a body of workmen, brought up to do entirely different work, and 
possessing manual dexterity only, that, after having placed before them 
leaves and flowers, and set them thinking, for the first time in their lives, 'how 
to make them into architectural ornament, they should produce anything like 
those results which can only be attained to after time and experience. And 
such is the fact. Not one of the carvers employed on the Academy had ever, 
to my knowledge, heard of the revival of mediaeval sculpture in Europe, and 
but few of them had ever, when in the old country, (for, with one exception, 
they were foreigners,) looked at good mediaeval work with any interest what- 
ever. Some of them had worked on monuments and mantel-pieces under 
Italian influence, and the majority had been working all their lives at such 
scraps of carving on our buildings as any one can see if he takes the trouble 
to look across the street from his window. Who ever heard admiration ex- 
pressed for any piece of architectural carving in our city ? Such work has 
always been looked on as the component part of a whole effect only, and not 
as a thing to be made interesting in itself. And yet with but slight trouble on 
the part of the architects, and appreciation on the part of capitalists, without 
additional cost, every piece of meaningless carving in New York could have 
been made an object of interest to every beholder, without the necessity of 
ever repeating the same design. This would come from giving the workmen 
an opportunity to think. I know that workmen will think, unless they are 
hindered from doing it ; for the work we have been describing has been car- 
ried on in spite of every discouragement, there having been three strikes for 
advanced wages and one draft for the army during the progress of the work. 
Any one who has had to deal with mechanics will know how these causes 
affect their stability and morality. 

" Deane and Woodward, architects of the new Museum at Oxford, said 
that the carved capitals on that building, designed by the workmen from na- 
ture, cost less than ordinary carving ; and I can add my testimony to theirs, 
that the capitals of the Academy of Design cost no more than Corinthian 
capitals of the same size and delicacy of finish, when done by contract. Yet 
all has been done by day's work. And this has been the result with men to 
whom the work has been totally new, who had not even seen such work as 
they were asked to do. 

" The essential point wherein all the work falls short of the best standards 
is its too evident, naturalism. Many, doubtless, who have admired this work, 
will be surprised to hear this ; but naturalism is not, as I conceive it, the end 
to be sought, but only the means to that end. Between the two faults of want 
of truth to nature and accurate copying, I prefer the latter. Severe conven- 
tionalizing is better than either, and therein is the vital force and beauty of 
the best mediaeval work. Good conventional work is always full of truth to 
nature, but can only be done by workmen of long experience and thorough 
knowledge. Men cannot be taught how to do it; it must be the natural re- 
sult of native power, and the power to produce it will assert itself, but is not 
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to be coaxed. The attempt to get the right kind of conventional work from 
men with but little knowledge of nature must result in failure. But natural- 
ism is possible ; and he who has technical knowledge of his trade can produce 
fair carvings of natural forms set before him. Therefore, considering the 
material at my command, all that has been sought in these carvings has been 
as careful a reproduction of nature as is consistent with the material used. 

" But I believe that, unless men are kept at good work continually, there 
is no hope of getting first-rate results. What is learned on one building will 
be unlearned or forgotten on another. To my knowledge, nearly every man 
that worked on the Academy has been employed ever since in cutting Corin- 
thian capitals and egg-mouldings for a house on Fifth Avenue in this city, 
with the exception of four, who were for a time doing some work, under my 
direction, for the Art Building at New Haven. So what we may anticipate 
for the future, time alone will determine ; and it is a question whether we 
will ever have the best decorative carving on our buildings, unless some set 
of men can be kept at work long enough to educate themselves up to the 
proper standard." 

The National Academy of Design has discharged one of its high- 
est functions in the erection of an edifice which will do so much for the 
promotion of art in America, and it is to be congratulated on possess- 
ing so beautiful a building for its annual exhibitions and its permanent 
collections. 



8. — The American Republic : its Constitution, Tendencies, and Des- 
tiny. By O. A. Brownson, LL. D. New York : P. O'Shea. 1866. 
8vo. pp. xvi. and 439. 

" Among nations," Dr. Brownson says, " no one has more need of 
full knowledge of itself than the United States, and no one has hitherto 
had less" ; and in great measure, certainly, this is true. We are apt 
to deceive ourselves, in reflecting on the great reforms which we have 
introduced, and take more than due credit to our foresight, forgetting 
how much is owed rather to our circumstances than to ourselves. Lib- 
erality, democracy, humanity, are in America a natural growth. There 
was a constitution of the United States antecedent to that devised by 
the Convention of 1787, — a constitution without date, whose laws 
the framers of the written one followed, consciously or unconsciously. 
It is in accordance with the provisions of that Magna Charta that we 
are such firm believers in those safeguards of the inalienable rights of 
man which we are inclined to think the results of our prudence and 
calculation. Although feelings have generally carried us right, it can- 
not be doubted that this want of criticism and self-examination is an 
evil in the case of government, as it is in any other science. Emotions, 



